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The Persian doctrine of the struggle between good and evil, light and darkness, has come into the lively discussions on the history of religion since the finding early in 1947 of the scrolls in the caves of Wadi Qumran on the Dead Sea seven miles south of Jericho.  More than a decade ago the Press reported this momentous event as "the greatest archaeological discovery of modern times since the Renaissance".   The story is well-known of how a Bedouin goat-herd boy threw a stone into one of the many caves in the fissured rocks of the west shore of the Dead Sea in the Qumran valley, and by so doing roused from its two-thousand-year sleep a library of scrolls from the pre-Christian era.  The light this finding and its consequences has shed on the dark centuries of transition from the Old to the New Testaments, from Judaism to Christianity, must interest not only the narrower specialist circle of scholars but also the whole world, for the origin of our religion is involved.
Two leading Orientalists in Jerusalem, Pere Roland de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique, and G. Lankaster-Harding, made a systematic search; they clambered into more than two hundred and fifty caves, and came upon evidence of human life dating back four thousand years, with ten thousand fragments of a library once hidden away from aggressors.   The scrolls have •crumbled to pieces, the putting together of which will take many years of toilsome, scholarly work.  They reach back to the third century before Christ and are, then, more than two thousand years old.   To set the fundamental value of these texts in the right light, it should be noted that the then oldest known text of the Bible in Hebrew, the Masora Text, dates
227ounded him.
